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fates. 
FRENCH COUP D'ETAT 


THE OF 1% 


In the und 
highly ester in 
the Moniten bversel, en 
titled Mémoires Authentia y la Révolution d 


1830. It will be reme that in 
named the parliamentary majority was, so to speak, 
entirely out of tune with the royal prerogative. 
To preserve the latter, resolution was taken by the 
Prince de Polignac to issue the famous 0) lon- 
nances. This minister had promise dthe Mai 
de Bourmont to keep the resolution unacted on 
till that soldier had returned from his 
Algiers, with an armed force against which all 
opposition would be fruitless. The Prince de 
Polignac, however, sudde nly resolved upon action. 
His colleague, M. a Haussez, expressed some alarm 
lest the available milit: iry force should be insuffi 
cient to quell the very probable circumstance of an 
insurrection by the irrepressible people of Paris. | 

is alarm was not diminished when he learned | 
that the Paris garrison could furnish only 7,500 
men, more than half of whom consisted of troops 


conquest of 


of the line, on whose stability little reliance could 
be placed. M. Maxime Du Camp tells us what 
followed. We translate the narrative from the 
Intermédiaire of the 10th current, where the 


story at length is quoted. 


The portion which is | 
‘ 


| the king 


most worthy of being “made a note of” is in the 


follow ing passage — 


“ M. d’Haussez loudly remonstrated, and ener- 


getically declared that it would be rank folly to 
play such an adventurous game with inadequate 
means, The Prince de Polignac replied [the 
ministers were in council, the king presiding], that 


known, but 
he could not 


llest doubt 


for reasons which he could not make 
with which the king was acquainted, 
Ulow himself to entertain the sma 
the result of the undertaking. He was determined, 
he said, to play the game out, although there were 
not a single soldier in Paris. He added that his 
conviction was not to be shaken, ona 
fact that was al all human argument. Charles 
X. bowed his head affirmatively, saying, at the 
time, ‘ That is quite true.’ This sic if heo of 
closed M. d’Haussez’s mouth, who ceased 
to offer any further objection. 

What, then, wa extraordinary fact which 
ll the calculations of wisdom, blinded 


as to 


being 


same 


all foresight, and upidly flung king and states 
men into a pass from which they coul nd ne 
issue? In the early days of « July the \ had 
appeared to Prince de Poli saying 
to him, ‘ Complete your worl not 
fail make th king aecqu ra- 

lous intervention, and in it 


This circumstance, which 
worthier of consideration as it is now mat 


le known 


for the first time, may till excit wonder, not- 
withstanding what is “+ A of the feeble mind of 
him whom Chateaubriand described as ‘a mute 
| fitted to bowstring an empire.’ ” 

| There remains to be noted the authenticity of 
| this story. M. Du Camp proceeds to show that 


it is not an invé ‘an enemy of the altar 


and the throne.” The singular anecdote was told 
him by the celebrated Legitimist lawyer, Berryer, 
and Berryer had it from the lips of Prince de 


Polignac himself. In 1846, a year before the 
prin s death, the fallen statesman still ju tified 
his attempt to save the royal prerogative of the 
Bou rbee king Be crushing the civil and religious 


liberties of hi ; countrymen by a strok 
He was then wont te ‘Say and no doubt 
from his point of view), “ In presence of s 
so glorious an apparition, any heciiation 
part would have were criminal.” 

The character of M. Du C: ump and that of 
M. Berryer may be ti aken as ample warrant for the 
truth of the above n: rrative. The most creditable 
incident in the prince s life belongs to the year 
1804, when he ad his elder brother, Armand, 
were implicated in the conspiracy of Georges. 
Jules offered himself for execution in place of his 
brother, who was both husband and father. The 
only penalty inflicted on both was imprisonment. 
The prince (Jules) was well known in this country, 
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during his residence here with the exiled Count 
ad Artois, and still more so during the six years he 
represented the Bourbon gov ernment at the Court 
of St. James’s. He married an English lady, 
Anne, daughter of the first Lord Rancliffe, and 
widow of the Marquis de Choiseul. Ep. 
P.S.—Since writing the above we have gone 
through the verbatim report of the trial of the mini- 
sters of Charles X. (December, 1830) in search of 
any indie: tions on the part of witnesses or of Prince 
de Polignac’s defender, M.de Martignac, that would 
seem to bear upon the story of the vision. The 
Marquis de Sémonville, who was in frequent in- 
tercourse with the members of the cabinet, deposed 
that their acts appeared to be in opposition to 
their opinions, and that “they had the air of men 
who were under an infinsnce and power which 
dominated their will.” M. de Martignac (who 
read his defence of the oe Bae referred to the 
sincere piety of his client, which led him to dis- 
— the most serious difficulties. ‘* Not,” he 
said, “that M. de Poli; enac felt that he possessed 
power within himself to surmount such difficulties, 
but that when a course was felt by him to be a 
duty, he had entire confidence in the sentiment 
by which it was suggested. He thus advanced 
towards his object with ge pee of success, 
closely shutting his eyes to all obstacles.” The 
al ove passages serve to corroborate the anecdote 
of the dream of the vision of the Virgin, and of 
the command she gave to the French prime 
ministe rto complete his wi rk. On Mond ty last, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Léon Renault, in 
hi ; very rem irk ible spec ch, distin tly referre d to 
the religious (or superstitious) enthusiasm of the 
French pre mier, whose acts overthrew the ancient 
dynasty of Bourbons, in these “ Polignac 
had the excuse of a distinct object and real reli- 
gious faith, 1 ut this cabinet [of Marshal Mac- 
mahon] has neither faith, principles, nor pretext.” 


words, 


MEASURES 

AND SPACE. 
“ Now would I ee a thousand furlongs of sea for an 

acre of barren ground.” 


SHAKSPEARE'S OF LENGTH 


em pest, i 
“You may ride us 

With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 

With spur we heat an acre.” 

Winat r’s Tal 

In the first of these passages Shakspeare uses 
furlong as a measure of space, and in the second 
as a measure of length, both of which are 
contrary to modern usage. According to Min- 
sheu the furlong, in ade lition to its ordin: ary mean- 
ing of the eighth part of a mile, had that of the 
eighth part of an acre ; but it is highly improbable 
that Shakspeare should have spoken of a thousand 
eighth parts in comparison with one unit; nor 
does the derivation of the word, according to any 


acre 


etymology which has been suggested, bear out this 
meaning. Furlong is said by Spelman to be= 


furrow-long, a derivation which the writer of the 


article on Weights and Measures in the E English 
( 'yclopedia dismisses, without examination, as 
carrying absurdity on the face of it; but it 
deserves further consideration. In ploughing our 
modern enclosed fields the length of the furrow 
is naturally from fence to fence. When land was 
unenclosed, convenience would dictate some limit. 
The Glossarium Manuale medic et infime Latini- 
tatiz, abridged from Du Fresne, Du Cange, and 
Carpenter, describes Furlongus (giving the above 
derivation from Spelman) as “ id quod uno pro- 
gressu aratrum describit antequam regrediatur, et 
continet plerumque 40 perticas, hoe est octavam 
partem nuilliaris Anglici.” Furloncus, furlongia, 
and forlongia are defined as, “ Ager, campus, 
continens complures acras, quie, seriatim adjacentes, 
pariter incipiunt et pariter desinunt, sulcique lon- 
gitudine concluduntur,” and several illustrative 
quotations are given, ¢.g. one from the Monasticon, 
specifying “ viginti acras in uno campo, ex quibus 
quinque sunt in furlungia quie descendit in 
rivolum ultra spinam, et quinque in furlungia ultra 
vallem.” Our ancestors’ primitive notions of land 
measurement are very remarkable. Leaving out 
of consideration the variable length of the perch, 
as foreign to the purpose of the present note, the 
idea of a rood of land was that of a plot measuring 
in width one perch, and in length a furrow of forty 
perches, as above ; en four such roods, lying 
by side, constituted an acre. To constitute an acre 
of any other form re aed od an Act of Parliament; 
ind the tute 33 Edw. I. st. 6, enacted th it when 
an acre of land contained ten perches in length, i 
shoul id contain sixteen in width ; when eleven in 
length, then fourteen and a half perches and on 
foot ; and so on—containing thirty-six — 
enactments to provide for the acre measuring in 
length any number of perches from ten to forty- 
five. It was not until 24 Henry VIII. c. 4, that 
the legislature arrived at the simplicity of enacting 
that an acre should be counted 160 perches, and 
every perch sixteen foot and a half. 

It seems clear that the furlong, as a measure of 
space, was a greater area than an acre. A square, 
measuring a furlong, or furrow’s length, or one- 
eighth of a mile, each way, would contain ten 
acres, and I submit that this is the quantity 
denoted in the passage from The Tempest. The 
above considerations show how the furlong came 
to be treated asa unit of length and not a mere 
fractional part of a mile, whether its derivation be 
as above, or from “ forty-long,” in allusion to its 
forty perches. But independent of any argument 


acre 


side 


connected with the length of the plough furrow, 
and recognizing the furlong as a definite measure 
of length, we may reasonably conclude that whea 
it is “applied to the measurement of space the 
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square furlong is intended, just asa yard of land 
means a square yard, and as the word “ perch” is 
ysed in the above statute of Hen. VIII. in two 
senses, first as a square and second as a lineal 
rch. By furlungia, in the more extended sense 
in which it is used in the passage from the Mon- 
asticon, I understand a plot of land marked out for 
mrposes of cultivation, of forty perches in length 
and of indefinite width, so as to contain any 
number of acres, and facilitate calculation of area 
by counting the number of furrows. 
“We are, so far, not much nearer to an explana- 
tion of acre as a measure of length. The Glos- 
sarium Manuale, already quoted, distinguishes 
acer, or ager, from acra, and quotes from Isid. 
Orig., “ Ager habet passus 125 vel pedes 625” ; 
but I find no other authority for the use of ager in 
Latin, or of acre in English, for a measure of length. 
If, however, it be once established that the furlong 
was used as a measure both of space and of length, 
and that in the former sense the acre was a tenth 
or any other aliquot part of it, the use of acre in a 
similar relation to furlong, when used in the latter 
sense, does not seem a violent abuse of language. 
This, taking the perch as five and a half yards, 
would make the lineal acre equal to the modern 
chain of twenty-two yards, if treated as one-tenth 
part of a lineal furlong, or about seventy yards if 
treated as the length of the side of a square having 
an area equal to one-tenth of a square furlong. 
Joun Fircnert Marsu. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


THE WOOING OF KING AUTHARI. 

Paul Warnefrid, in his book De Gestis Lango- 
bardorum (bk. iii. c. 31), gives an account of the 
wooing of King Authari, resembling in so singular 
a manner the incognito visit of our Prince Charles 
and the Duke of Buckingham to the Infanta of 
Spain, that it may be worth a note. 

Authari, who reigned over the Lombards from 
584 to 594, having been disappointed in his suit 
for the sister of King Childebert of France, was 
more successful with Garibald, King of the Ba- 
varians, who betrothed to him his daughter 
Theudelinda. When his envoys announced to the 
young king the success of their mission, he deter- 
mined to see for himself his future spouse, and, 
taking a few attendants, together with one intimate 
confidant to act as the chief of the expedition, he 
set out at once for Bavaria. When the envoys 
had been introduced to the presence of King 
Garibald, and their apparent chief had made the 
customary compliments, Authari, who was quite 
unknown to any of the Bavarians, stepped forward, 
and, addressing himself to Garibald, said : “ Our 
lord, King Authari, has specially deputed me to 
see our future lady, the daughter whom you have 
betrothed to him, in order that I may be able to 


give him personal assurance of her portraiture.” 
When the king heard this he sent for his daughter, 
and Authari, having regarded her for a while with 
silent approbation, and being well pleased with 
her whole appearance, said to the king : “ Because 
we see in your daughter such a one as we would 
deem worthy to be our queen, we would ask, if it 
please your majesty (‘si placet vestrie potestati’), 
that we may receive a cup of wine at her hands 
as she will hereafter vouchsafe it to us.” The 
king having acceded to this request, she took a 
cup of wine, and drank first to the apparent chief 
of the mission. Then handing the cup to Authari, 
of whose relation to herself she had no knowledge, 
he drank, and, returning the cup to her, he privily 
touched her hand with his finger, unseen by any 
one, and at the same time passed his other hand 
down from his forehead over his nose and face. 
Covered with blushes, she told this proceeding to 
her nurse, who assured her that, unless it had been 
the king himself her betrothed, he would not have 
dared to touch her. In the mean time she must 
keep silence, lest it should come to the knowledge 
of her father ; and she ought to be well satisfied 
with the spouse appointed for her, who indeed 
showed a presence worthy of his royal station and 
of her bed. For Authari was then in the flower 
of his youth, of noble stature and handsome coun- 
tenance, with flowing locks of bright hair. 

Having taken leave of the king the envoys has- 
tened their departure, and sped their way through 
the country of the Norici, the province which the 
Bavarians then inhabited. When Authari had come 
to the frontier of Italy, having still with him the 
Bavarians who were convoying him so far, he rose 
up in his stirrups, and hurling the small battleaxe 
which he carried in his hand, he drove it into the 
stem of the nearest tree, and, leaving it sticking 
there, he cried, “Such are the strokes given by the 
arm of Authari!” Then the Bavarians understood 
that it was the King Authari himself. 

H. Wepewoop. 


FORENAME AND SURNAME BOOKS. 
(Continued from p. 444.) 
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Schweizerisches 
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y of the Rev. H. Caunter, who thus 
s our in the East 

‘ Here gold’s the spring of | 
It draws love’s ogle fr ym the fem: le eye, 
And those are scorn'd who can’t affor i—to b uy 
To the best bidder is the virgin sold, 
And becomes w edided to some «de ld; 
Drives her barouche, forgets from what she sprung, 
A recent mushroom from a bed of dung / 
From Brit ain yearly hundreds sail to try 


Their luck in Asia's kinder lottery. 


nthority 
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the hospitality 

They entered a synago 
aloud, ‘Who will ! rd exe the 
it no reply was given. "Elijah re-entered the syna- 
the a shook the members by the 
hand, and said, ‘‘ May you all become presidents.” 
By ni ght they entered another city, and the con- 
ration invited them into the best lodgings in 
moe and showed them all attention. In the 
morning E lij th said, “ May the Lord give you but 
one 


and Elijah cri ed 
poor man to- night 


cue, 


gorue in 


“ in | Lif 
f Parnell, says that Goldsmit] ery l ] 
ry of the H s in More’s Dial 
Ho ell Letters, and j ippose l to have beer 
iginally Arabian. It is from the Talmt Che 
Rabbi Jochanan prayed that he mi n ted | 
to n the angel Elijah, and lance of a 
PI before hi 1d J ‘Let 
I thy doings that I n i sa 
j h replied, “ My action ik not 
inderstand, being beyond thy compre] n.’ 
; 
“T will not trouble thee nor question tl he 
iid Come,” said Elijah; “ but at thy first 
e part company.” 
e to the house of a poor man, whos 
re was cow 
ible, they offers rd, 
Elijah left in r hi 
» cow fell dead. 1 u kill 
; aid the Rabbi. ‘Tf I answer he we 
bervuphed Elijah. 
1e to a rich man, who entertained them 
y. In the morning Elijah paid a carpenter to | 
end a hole in the wall, as a return, said he, for 


Jochanan could no longer contain himself, and 
asked an e xplanation. Elijah explained, “ The 
poor man’s wife was to die that very day, and I 
prayed that the cow might die in redemption of 
her. The rich man’s w all I repaired, for had he 
done it himself he would have dug a fresh founda- 
and would have discovered a buried treasure 


tion, 
there: now he will die without so doing. To 
those whom I wished all to be president s I wished 


ule there can be no peace, 


ill, for where many rule 
1 to have but one president I 


Those whom I wishe« 


This rev. _ + an went, out to Cak it a really wished well to (he Lord is righteous, his 
n of iero, a cadet, and must have seen! j,;dements are true, and none may say unto him 
or in = cenes he ue cribes velore he ‘Wh ut doest pe ” 
ns Sir Cl Dallas the Parnell ends with— 
one de — ir Charles Da udge, , Lord ! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done.” 
id brother of Sir Robert, has an allu 1 to the T! 
salue of this traffic in these lines :— he spirit of the narrative is certainly analogous, 
|! it Parnell’s illustrations are very inferior in point, 
“On Miss G— sagacity, and character to the above, a given in the 
Nor » shall angry 1 Tal 
mud, Ihave no present means of comparing 
them with the versions that More and Howell 
er the plunder } } ] 
In giving thee we mor have g n Howell n ht A. ive picke 1 tl p tale 
p in Spain from the influential Jews who so 
bounded there: bu vould be curious to learn 
arew ] version. C. A. 


The editor of Hannah Mor Meme refutes 
both of these calumn le ence urs to remove 
the charge of flattery and the odium of a s urly 
rebuke, in this particular instance, by quot 
letter written by Miss Sarah More to het 

desc1 bing tea rty il Sir Joshua teyn 1a 
how the Doctor and Hannah More quite monopo- 
lized the conversation, and how “ they tried who 
could pepper t the highest,’ ” “xe. and that there- 
fore what has been misrepresented as ‘ fulsome 


was merely a contest of raillery. 

tured sentence,” Mrs. More’s 
on the occasion in question 
she was not 


flattery” 

As ar “the ill-n: 
biographer affirms that 
her own ey proves that 


then at Bath (in April, 1776), but was resident in 
London fr m January, 1776, to the June of that 
year, and could not have been the lady then at 


Bath to whom the Doctor’s sarcasm applied (see 


pre face to third edition of Mrs. H. More’s 
Memoirs). 

“He would not allow me to praise a lady then at 
Bath ; observing, ‘ She does not gain upon me, sir; 
think her empty headed. Boswel 


ae 
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dent Mayfair. 
t] Dr. Jouxsoy axp Mrs. Haxnan More.— 
7 Lord Macaulay, when reviewing Croker’s edition 
» In f Boswell’s Life of Johnson, referring to the above 
: ly’s ulleged flattery of the Doctor, writes to hi 
é to ister, Lady Trevelyan:— 
tical “The lady whom Johnson abused for flattering him 
tl Boswell’s Life of Jol , April 15, 1778) was certainly, 
en cording to Croker, Hannah More. Another ill-natured 
“none ntence about a Bath lady,* whom Johnson called 
mere mpty headed,’ is also applied to your godmother. 
to 
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But laying aside 
favour, one cannot help thinking 
would have felt little inclination to “ praise” one 
who on more than one occasion had criticized him 
pretty sharply. Evkixn MATHeEws. 


that Boswell 


ADVERTISEMENTS.— The following rre- 
cently appeared in one of the Philadelphia Sl rs: 
‘A Christian gentleman, who does not use to/acco in 
any form or intoxicating drinks, with a refined wife (or 


two Christian ladies), can have, in a nice house « f ten 
rooms, h every convenience, one kitchen, one dining 
room, first floor, parlor second floor, one chamber third- 
story front, with use of bath room ; should they keep a 


others, with use 


servant can have chamber for her, nox 


of carpets, shades, lace curtains, furniture, all for the 
table boar: ofalady. We want comfort and , with 
a Chri ‘ aper pub 
licity 1 obliged t ecline hed and sift 
eoppl , in kindness, re .spectfully, hecause they had 
from § to 20 in es families. Call 666 North Twelfth 


immediately. 
amily prayers and ‘voce 
ble.” 


street, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., 

“N.B.—No to f 
blessings at table Very desira 
itee] Christian gentleman, with a refined wile, 
ive with carpets, furniture, window 
shades and lace curtains, with all the conveniences need- 
ful in a modern style house, and give table board ¢ wrds 
the rent, on can board out the rent. We shall not rent 


ean | five rooms, 


the rooms for any others in the family | n ife, 
or two ladies, as we rent but one s! ng room, and we 
will not rent to any man who uses tobacco in any form, 
or intoxicating drinks. Therefore, such need cali. 


We mean what we say. Buta Christian, who has family 
prayers and blessings at table, who is satisfied w ith this 
advertisement, is respectfully invited to call th hi 


wife, see the rooms, and learn particulars, at 16 North 
Twelfth street, from 9 a.m. till 5p.m. No letters an- 
swered.” 


In another number of the same paper appears 
the following marriage announcement :— 

“ Millos—Fisher.—On the 11th inst., by Rev. A. Vin 
cent Group, at his residence, 156 Congr reet, Philada., 
Mr. Frank _ os and Miss Julia Fish No cards 
No cake. Nobody's business.” 


Aw Ornver ror A Meprevar Brass 
BURY. Stretton’s will :— 

“ Sit super sepulturam meam marmoreus lapis et super 
lapidem tu una plata integra ad modum mag. Jo. Cran 
by cum imagine integra cum inibus 
in lez orfreyes, et in vj lapidis arma, in superiori 
arma B. M. de 


I artibi 13 


parte Sarum, in altera parte arma 
8S. Osmundi, circa me lium | apidis in inferiori parte arma 
Ric. Beauchamp Sar. Epi. et ex altera parte in medio 


arma com. Warwic’ ultimi defuneti et in inferiori parte, 


aay 2 1ei mag. Joh. Stretton, ex altera parte arma mag. 
Will. Wytham, nuper decani Wells, et quod cirea capud 
meum 8 Selbaber credo quod Redemptor meus Salva- 
torem meum; supra arma episcopi ponatur mitra, et 


supra capud mei mag. Jo. Stretton pont atur pt ulleum, et 
supra arma dicti mag. Will. alium pulleum.” 
Mackenzig E. C. Watcorrt. 


Locat Nomenctature.—In turning over the 
early pages of the first volume of Surtees’s Durham, 
I came upon the following names of pli aces. It 
will be well to record them in “N. & Q.” 


le this evidence in Mrs. H. More’s Denehangh Close, p. 9; 


-| ture, Shelley’s Poetical Essay on the Ex 


Birflatt, 9 ; 
9; Woynes, 9; Penyngmolmer, 11 
Close, 17; Habelaw, 26; Froynter ( 
Thackmires, 41. 


Skug le ines, 
Battlelaw 


10se, 


AvToGRAPH PLAY BY SHAKSPEARE,— 
“ An original play, purporting to have been 
by ea eare, With marginal notes, additions, 
rections in his own handwriting, has recently been de- 
posited in the museum of the eo There 
is said to be abundance and variety of evidence to support 
its authority, which, if once scenedl would render this 
the most important literary discovery that 
made during the last 250 years.” 


ALLEGED 
written 


‘ nd cor- 


akspeare house. 


has 1 een 


The above, cut from one of ¢ pict 
was probably de rived from an oral account of th 
MS. play, Str Thomas More, in the Har! 
Collection, No. 7368 (British Museum), whicl 
edited by Mr. Dyce in 1844 for the 5! ikespeare 
Society. I can positive ly assert that ther $s no 
thing of the kind in the birthplace museum. 
A Trustee or Suaksreare’s 
Naproteox THe Granp.—The following note, in 
the handwriting of Bourrienne and ed by 
Napoleon, is in my possession. I copy it t 


“M Sussy, faites moi connaitre 


quelle est 


nsieur le Comte de 
la quantité de grain de toute esp jui se 


trouve & Amsterdam afin de prendre des mesures pouren 
faire venir de ce cote. 

“ Vne grande nombre de batimens chargés de blé sont 
arrivés & Marseille. Pourquoi ne faites vous pas mettre 
cela dans le Moniteur? Sur ce je prie Dieu quil vous 
ait en ea sainte garde. A Paris le 2¢ mars 1512.” 

I was aware of the customary use of the stat 

concluding formula, but at first sight was struck 

with what seemed an odd ¢ — n of the 

commonplac e and the grand in its « ipl loyiment 

this note. Joun W. Bo FS. 
Queries. 

[We must request c corres} yondents desiring infor 
on famil y a tters of ouly private interest, to amix t 


 odivene s to their queries, in order that the 
1 to them direct. | 


names and 
answers be addressex 


AnD Mary “ Pt 
eg The Athenm m of the 

» recovery of this long mi l 
or phic ul prize. It has turned up in the possession 


of the Hon, Mr. Sandover, of Adelaide, in South 
Australia. I cannot agree, however, with the 
Atheneum that this rediscovery has taken place 
‘in a region that would have seemed unlikely 
enough to yield such a treasure.” Surely for lost 
and missing books published within the present 
century our colonies and America have suggested 


themselves to more than one biblio aud as 
likely hunting-grounds. In 1870 Mr. Mact —_— 
caused a rigorous search to be made in the Unite 
States for that other lost Pleiad of modern an 
isting St fe 
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of Things, 1811. Moreover, there is a Cheshire 
axiom, very profound and rather intricate, to this 
effect, “The unlikeliest places are often likelier 
than those which are likeliest.” 

Mr. Sandover has, we learn, sent the Poetry for 


Children to England, and we are promised extracts 


and fuller details in the forthcoming number of 


the Gentleman’s Magazine. Pending ampler in- 
formation, this extract may interest some of your 


readers. It is copied from a number of advertise- 


ments bound in at the end of The Adventures of 


, 1808, 12mo. :-— 
«“ (Out of print, but the best pieces inserted in Mylius’s 
‘First Book of Poetry.’) ‘Poetry for Children,’ entirely 


original. By the Author of ‘Mr. Leicester's School.’ | 


In2 vols. 18mo. Ornamented with two be sutiful Frontis- 
pieces Price ls. Gd. € ach, half bound and lettere hy 


the hook in the Monthly Review for Jan., 1811." 
We now learn from the Athei a n that fif 5 hive 
poems of the Poelry for Children were omitted in 
Melius’s First Book of Poetry, and these, though 
fide our advertisement not the best, it will be 
] i I read in the same 
t a two-volumed 18mo. edition of the 
tks peare was then ISLL) current, 


ing to recover. 


and nearly uniform in price? W th 
Children. It had “ numerous illus- 
trations,” which could hardly be the same in an 
18mo. as the Mulre udy plates of the first, third, 
and four 21 ions. Have any of your 
readers a copy of the sm ller volumes? 


J. 


“STATE or STUPO Wa- 
TEI 0 How did t] tate nt originat that 
Dake of Wellington passed a part of the 18th 
of June. 1815 act 


whose authority, was it first recor led? I find it, 
in 1830, in Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Luonapart 
(vol. iv. p. 373); and again, in 1840 (I write from 


y), in a two-volume illustrated L of 
mm, published by Tyas, the name 
ler of which is unknown to me. Later 
rs on the campaign of 1815 know nothing of 
upor.” And Sir John Shaw Kennedy, in 
ularly clear and impartial Notes o/ 

of Waterloo (1865, p. 128), gives un account 
of the Duke’s demeanour, at a very important 
crisis of the act 
he had in his mind when he wrote it the “ stupor” 
story in some shape or other, and that he desired 
to prove, from his own personal observation, that 


* The Adventures of Ulysses must have gone off very 
slowly, inasmuch as in this my example of the first edi- 
tion (1808) are bound in advertisements dated three 
years later. The book was, of course, intermediately 
kept in quires. These advertisements have a separate 
pagination of their own. 

t 2s. each volume, 


it was utterly devoid of foundation. His words 
are worth quoting (the italics are mine) :— 

“This very startling information [that his line was 
open for the whole space between Halkett’s and Kempt’s 
brigades] he [the Duke] received with a degree of coolness, 
and replied to in an instant with such precision and 
energy as to prove the most complete self- posses jon, and 
left on my mind the impressions that h’s Grace's nind 
remained perfectly calm during every phase, however 
serious, of the action,” &c. 


| Charras, writing before the publication of Sir J.S. 


Kennedy’s Notes, bears ample testimony, in his 


Campagne de 1815, to Wellington’s watchful- 
ness, activity, and promptitude at Waterloo ; 
and even Quinet, generally unfavourable to the 
Duke, cannot deny his energy on the “arduous 


| day” which terminated the career of the great 


laudatory extract from a notice of | * 


I 
| London, Paris, or the Netherlands. 
} 


Napoleon, though he ridicules his caution at the 
end of it. The Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, the 
most recent, I believe, of the “ whitewashers” of 
Napoleon, says of the Duke, “ Quant 4 son attitude 
lans la bataille....on ne saurait lui prodiguer 
trop d'éloges. Il se multiplia. Partout ou le 


| danger devenait pressant, on le voyait.” The 


stupor” story is, in the eyes of those who 


know what Wellington really was—how cool, how 


how full of resource in the most perilous 
moments—rubbish scarcely worth refut ition or 
i But, as a matter of curiosity, one 
would like to know if it originated with Hazlitt, 
whose hatred of the Duke appears to have been 
almost a monomania; if it was one of the falsehoods 
circulated by, or with the connivance of, the 
Helena; or if it took its rise in 
Perhaps our 
n Prussians, for whom Gneisenau 
in his Waterloo despatch claims the “ decision ” 
ef the victory, may have had a hand in the con- 
coction of the We know, on the authority 
of Muffling (A meinem Leben), that Gneisenau at 
one time believed Wellington to be such a master 
of the arts of falsehood and deceit, as that even 


martyr of St. 


llies, t 


story. 


| what he calls “ the Nabobs” would be outwitted by 


ol the |} 


ion. in such terms as to show that | 


| would have been destroyed. 


him: and of course the childlike simplicity of the 
mere German would be no match for such an ally. 
Perhaps Gneisenau may have subsequently changed 
this opinion of the character of the Great Duke 
for one still more unflattering, calculated of 
course to strengthen the view taken by the un- 
favourable (I beg the late Col. C. C. Chesney’s 
pardon, I mean “impartial ”) critics of Welling- 
ton, that but for the support of the Prussians he 
Whatever Welling- 
ton’s real policy towards his allies in the Waterloo 
campaign may have been and I think I can see 
indications in his conduct of a determination not 
to “play second fiddle” to “ old Blucher ”—the 
campaign itself proved, with a clearness which 
leaves nothing to be desired, that without him the 
Prussians could effect nothing against Napoleon, 
H. 


even when they outnumbered him. F. 8. 
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STEPHEN, Kine or ENGLAND, AND HIS De- | Lincolnshire the custom is one shilling per head 
SCENDANTS.—I am anxious to ascertain who is the | for a beast, sixpence for a calf, sixpence for a pig, 
representative ‘in 1877) of King Stephen. The | two shillings per score for sheep above 
only one of his children who left issue was his | one shilling per score for lambs: for he 
youngest daughter, Mary, Countess of Boulogne. 
She had two daughters and co-heirs, Ida, Countess 
of Boulogne, and Matilda, Duchess of } 


a year ol 1, 
Various 
sums according to their value. For corn the 
factors expect a shilling per load, supposed to | 
srabant. | for every ten quarters. There is, however. 
Can any of your readers inform me positively | dispute what quantity a load represent 
whet he r the iss te of Id 1, the elder of these | s¢ ue ntly much fallir 
daughters, became ¢ xtinct as, if 80, the reé presen- | ject. 
tative of Matilda being the Count de Chambord, putes 
he would be the representative of King Stephen | spri 
also. Ida married four times. but only left issue | of | 
by her fourth and ls 


mucl 
and con- 
out and havel neon the sub. 
In fact, 2 considerable proportion of the dis 
arising from the sale of agricultural produce 
ng, in one way or other, from this absurd ¢ ustor 

; uck money, which nine-tenths of the farme 
t husband, the Count de | wish to see abolished altogether. The lu k money 
Dammartin. Maud of Dammartin, sole daughter | for cattle as given above, returned in the payments 
and heir of Ida, married Philip of France, son of | for cattle and she p, is called “chapman Inek.” 
Philip Augustus by Agnes de Merair 1} This, I suppose, merely signifies merchant's oy 
wife. Now, most at iti ‘rench and English, | * chapman’s” custom, but it is an old word, and 
agree in nami ne Capet, who | has been long in use. Any sum returned over or 
married Gat de ] ul died without | below what 
issue in 1251, as th only issue of tl 


i 


his thir 


the custom sanctions is not considered 


of this marriage : “chapman luck,” but either short luck or ext 
but L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, vol. ii. pp. 662, 767, | luck as th may he, 
gives her a brother, Alberic, who is said to have | Can any reader of “N, & ().” say when and how 
settled in England, and to have been Count of | thi custom of giving luck money arose! It is 
Dammartin after his  fathe rs death in 1234. 7 vidently of great ant quity, and dec ply rooted in 
Whether such a person as this Alberic (who. if he | the land. Joun Corpearx. 
existed, was nephew of Louis VIII. of France, and Great Cotes, Ulceby. 
ret is not mentioned in any royal re vene 
I seen) did I do not wish to revive the dis 
whether he married and left issue. is the point in| ¢ussion on the derivation of the name, and the 


question. It is supposed that he did marry in | Closely allied question whether it should he divided 
England, and had a dau thter, who married the | Words at the first 
eldest son of Guy de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, | these points all that needed to be said has been 
brother in law ot Henry ITT. If 30, did that elde st id iT ty . N. A (). I 


j 
bserve th he Pritisi lnanae of e Society 
son (who was killed with his father at Evesham) | that the f th 
the of seful iow ler Lit 
have any issue? Any light thrown upon these | for th Diffu alts eful Knowle a 
queries would much ol lige. C. H. printing Whit Sund ty as the na of Pentecost, 


or the seventh Sunday after Easter, assions the 
“Tue Detcn prawy to Tue Lire.” name of Whitsun Day to May 15 in each year, 
very much like to know whether a copy of this without re ference to the date of the movable 
curiosity could be easily procured. “A hall of| feasts. What is the ¢ xplanation of this ? 

Irish wood” does not so much puzzle me, and J. F. M. 
Turnhout in Flanders was the scene of a famous a ” a 
battle between Count Maurice and Varas, Jan. 24 SoliXGs 18 GENERAL: being Delineations of Persons, 


’ cenes, Circumstances, Situations, and Occur- 
1597. “ Painters shops hun up in a_ hall 


| 


| 
| ences in the Metrop lis and other Parts of Britain; 
(apparently) of Irish (1 og !) wood ” leaves me only with an Autobiographic Sketch in limine and a Notice 


ay 
a guess : shops might be a translation (fr m, say, | touching Edinburgh. By Laurenc + got 
a catalogue) of the Dutch winkel. which word not | London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones & Co., 1824. 


only means shop, but also a wooden ¢ juare as sold 


Can any of your readers oblige me with inforn 
by booksell« rs and used by painters and 


glaziers, | tion ¢ sto the uthor of the above? It is written 
What our ladies call a square rent (in a dress bears | With some vivac ty, though in an affects ped 
in Dutch the name of winkel-haak, clearly a} and it gives a curious story of a m¢ . k trial by some 
reduplication (like English bill-hook:, butt-cnd. & | students of King’s College. Aberds 
In German mathematical terminology noxious sacristan, which, though condi yes tok 
stands for our angle; in Dutch, angle is hoek. | ended in the death through fright of the ry ey 
ALEx. V. W. Bixxers. | J. K. 
“ Leck Moxsey.”—In all agricultural dealings} Snaxsreare. — Will any correspondent ot 
connected with cattle or corn it is customary when |“ N. & Q.” kindly point out the passage in Shak- 
receiving payments to return a small sum to the | speare mentioned in Halliwell’s Glossary, undet 
“luck money.” In | Dud, first, a blow ; second, he who drank a large 


en, of an ob- 


customer, which is termed “ 
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poti yn on his knee 
was formerly said to be 
remained so for the rest of the evening’ 
Cumberland. 


Tux Forrerrs 1x A Barner’s Snor.—In the 
pter of The Holy State wherein Fuller describe 


“The Heretick,” the following passage occu! 


« He slights any Synod if condemning his ¢ 
ng the decigions thereof no more then the , 
her's sho) , where a gentleman's pleasure is all tl 


bligation to pay, and none are bound except they will 


bind themselves. 

To what practice or custom do the words which I 

have italicized refer ! Rk. 
Exeter. 


| 
| 


sto the health of his mistress Cathedral of Cornwall Historically Surveyed, 1804, 
dubbed a knight, and | vol. ii. 315-16, where, in his disquisition on the 
ry | libraries of monasteries, controverting the opinion 


that the religious services of the monks left them 
no time for study, he says : 

“The great length or the frequent recurrence of the 
church services, indeed, hardly occupied more of their 
hours in a day than our morning walks, our m rning 
ides, or our morning calls, our dinner-visits in the 
ifternoon, our tea-drinkings in the evenings, ar clube 
r our plays at night, « py with ourselves at present. 
unhappy friend, Mr. Gibbon, who first 
licited my acq! aintance from my publication [Mistor: 

in 1771, by a letter amicably contro- 
some positions [in] it; with whom I afterwards 
iuany an hour, and exchanged many a letter of 
literary friendliness, during an intercourse of four o1 
five years: by whom (let me assume the honour due to 
myself) the poor scepticism of his spirit was cart fully 


ecu 


« 


fux Pcpsrys or Borros-1x-Boias When | kept a secret to me all the time, though I began to sus 
did Pudseys of LBolton Db 1) e | pect at last: from whom I even received the favour 
extinct? TI wel in ] n ; f perusing at my own leisure his Hist ry in nm anuscript, 
pla n Whitaker published his History of | thet prosecuted Sate 
cL. W industrioualy g atted f ev rything very offensive; an to 
| wh vm I remonstrated (upon his sending me the first 
in 177 ly, in a 


| or Sarr or § I ixious to 
o! bearing this or 
imilar 3 H. G. ¢ 

Tue Rorvat Grone What was the name of 
th line master who died on board the Royal 
Cx ler circumstances of great hero 1, OF 
Jun 3, 1782? CALCUTTEN 


In what year was the toll of 2 
for every vehicle entering the City abolisl 
How were the funds of the City compensated for 


the loss sustained thereby 


Avruors or Books WANTED.— 
v) re the authors of the Irish songs, A J 
Punch and M MeGrak L her son Ted? 
Ricuarp 
A Sequel to Don Juan. E. R. Vyvyay, 
Autnors or QuoraTions WANTED.— 
A jingle written nearly fifty years ago begins :— 
“A bard there was in sad quandary, 
Who wanted a rhyme for Tipperary.” 
I believe there are about twenty lines which foilow, 
rhyming with the above, Can you furnish me with 
them? SEBASTIAN, 
“T have found out a gift for my fair.’ 
WILLIAM Jackson. 


Replies. 


EDWARD GIBBON AND JOHN WHITAKER. 
(5 S, vii. 444.) 
_ The Rev. John Whitaker, in a passage that 
literary critics have lost sight of, has himself put 
upon record some particulars of his intercourse 
with the historian Gibbon. It occurs in that em- 
bodiment of his multifarious learning, The Ancient 


letters, on his impious effrontery against Chris- 
yr, as bre off our friendly intercourse for ever ; 


printed in 1776) so boldly and so keenly, 
laid out his splendour of talents peculiarly in the 


larks are caugut in France, and in England at nes 
] | iirror: who, therefore, 


l ing reflection of a 

from | ple, wandered away into popery at first, then 
from sensuality turned off into Mahometanism (I believe) 
afterwards, but at last retired into a Roman kind of 
frigidly philosophical heathenism, and settled finally 
(I fear) in the central darkness of atheism itself; who, 
in this fluctuation of intellect and conduct, began to 
write his J/istory of the Deel tnd Fall of th 

Empire, 80 burst out like a comet upon the world of 


ry tine 


oman 


religion, 
«, . and from his horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and war,’ 

that worst of pestilences, infidelity, with that worst of 
wars, one against God himself: under all this wildly 
devious eccentricity of his spirit, and amid all the com- 
mon or the umentary avocations of his mind, did he 
compose no less than six volumes, or nearly four thou- 
sand pages in quarto. And with the monastic avocations 
did a Paris, moving like the sun in a regular orbit, 
never glaring, always shining, with an attachment to 
truth, to principle, to utility, infinitely greater than 
Mr. Gibbon’s, draw up his Latin histories of the kingdom 


and the abbey in nearly fw 


These two letters, I apprehend, are those to w hich 
Lord Sheffield refers as being in his poss ssion. 


* “We travelled part of the way,” says Mr. Swin- 
burne, on his return from Spain, ii. 415, and in an ex- 
cursion from Nismes to Arles, “in a rich plain, where 
a great number of fowlers were stationed, turning sma l 
mirrors in order to dazzle the larks, and draw them 
down within reach of their guns.” Nor is the practice 
confined to France: Spenser alludes to it as English in 
iis Fairy Queen, vii. 6, 47 :— 

« Like darred larke, not daring up to looke 

On her whose sight before so much he sought.” 
And a glass made use of in catching larks is called ‘‘a 


larring-glass ” (note to Church's edition in 1797 
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Whitaker’s correspondence with Gibbon and others 
has been printed by Polwhele, and the above two 
letters are there found. They also appear in Gib- 
bon’s Miscellaneous Works, ed. 1815, iii. 596-7, 
being dated April 21, 1776 (i.e. one month after 
the Decline appeared), and May 11 of the same 
year ; and Lord Sheffield makes the “distinct and 
gentlemanly statement” that the latter of the two 
epistles contains a 

“ manly and spirited declaration in favour of the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, and azainst the per- 
version of those opinions which constitute the greatest 
comfort and consolation of the Christian world.” 


And the same letter was referred to by Dr. T. D. 
Whitaker :— 


This ingenious, learned, fanciful, and positive man 
was too honest to compliment away his faith either to 
taste or friendship; and the manly remonstrance dis- 
solved a connexion which genius, perhaps equal genius, 
and similar pursuits had once cemented between the 
writer and himself, of whom, in such a cause, the one 
was too spirited to withhold reproof, and the other too 


proud to endure it.”—Quarterly Review, 1815, vol. xii. 


p. 335. 

Other opinions of Whitaker's Review of Gibbon 
may be gathered from one of the letters of the 
former to Polwhele, Aug. 19, 1790, which also 
gives particulars about the Review itself :— 

*“T am much flattered by your and Dr. Downman's 
praises of my remarks upon my old friend Gibbon in the 
English Review. 1 originally intended to have put my 
name to the concluding part of them. But a project 
which Lord Lansdowne suggested to me, of republishing 
the remarks in a pamphlet, prevented this. And I have 
never been able to find time for revising, in order to 
execute the other. What I received from the proprietor 
of the Revicw was so much as induced me to think of 
purehasing a piece of plate with it. I dwelt long enough 
on the idea to determine upon a cup, and to meditate 
this inscription for it :— 

* This vase I owe to Gibbon's genius bold, 
Extracted silver from his spurious gold ;’ 
and then I abandoned the project, and bought books 
with the money.” 

It was scarcely to be expected that an historian 
like Macaulay could have entered with satisfaction 
into the spirit of Whitaker’s animadversions, in 
the preliminary part of the Review, upon the 
species of writing of which Gibbon was a repre- 
sentative. After referring to the admirable narra- 
tive style of the historians of the seventeenth 
century, Whitaker dwells on the melancholy fact 
that 
“in proportion as we advance in the ornamental parts of 
historical writing, we are receding from the so/id and 
the necessary ; we lose in veracity what we gain in 
embellishment ; and the authenticity of the narration 
fades and sinks away in the lustre of the philosophy sur- 
rounding it. The mind of the writer, bent upon the 
beautiful and sublime in history, does not condescend 
to perform the task of accuracy, and to stoop to the 
drudgery of faithfulness.”—Pp. 3, seq. 

Macaulay’s criticism upon the character of Whit- 
aker, which is akin to several other harsh judg- 


ments in the volume whence it is taken, is as hasty 
as it is unjust ; it is moreover ungentlemanly. 
Joun E. Baitey, 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


P.S.—Mr. James Crosstey has called my atten- 
tion to Drew’s statement of the connexion between 
Gibbon and Whitaker, taken from Whitaker's 
lips :— 

“ My critique had scarcely appeared before I received 
from bim [Gibbon] a letter begging for quarter, and 
apologizing for what had taken place. He well knew 
from what source the criticism came, from my style and 
manner of writing. In this letter he begged me to for- 
bear, stating that I should ruin the sale of his work and 
blast his literary reputation. But [ owed more to 
Christianity than to Mr. Gibbon; and therefore told him 
in reply that I would pursue him through every part, and 
give him no more quarter than he had given to Chris- 
tianity ” (Imperial Magazine, vol. iii. 1235-9). 


SCOTT FAMILY: THE PARENTAGE OF ARCH. 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM, 
5th §, vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416, 470.) 

I would now draw particular attention to the 
circumstance that, so far as my knowledge extends, 
nowhere is it advanced that Archbishop Rother- 
ham was ever styled Scott, or “ Scotte,” or had 
that name, in either form, even i 
him during his lifetime. The probability seems 
to he that his mothe r was a Scott of Ecele sfield, 
co. York, but as yet I am not able to furnish abso- 
lute proof of this. It appears almost certain, too, 
that the only way in which the archbishop was 
connected with Sir John Scott, Kt., and the family 
of Scott of Scott’s Hall, was that, as regards the 
former, both being great men, they were con- 
stantly thrown in each other’s way ; and that the 
association with other Kentish Scotts was simply 
the natural result of his brother, John Rotherham, 
having married a Kent lady, and with her acquired 
possessions in that county. Dr. Garry mistakes 
the purport of the archbishop’s will when he reads 
it that the prelate spoke of his own family as 
having been seated at Ecclesfield “time out of the 
memory of man ”—he merely says that the family 
to which his cousins, the Scotts of that place, 
belonged had been, during a period so defined, in 
possession of a small patrimony there, which, by 
his generous bequest of land to them, he wished 
to increase. 

Mr. Scorr’s argument (in his first “suggestion”) 
that all priests, being mortui seculo, relinquished 
their family name upon ordination, does not, I 
think, hold good in the sense in which he puts it. 
In Archbishop Bourchier’s Register,* during this 


associated with 


* Dr. Ducarel’s abstract, Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 
No. 6081. From the same list of intestates (p. 203) I 
now add to my former instances of Rotherhams, at this 
and earlier periods, the following: “1455, 10 die Dec., 
Mag. Ric. Roderham Cancellar. Eccl. Exon. fo. 39.” 
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very period, we have among those who died intes- 
tate, “1477, 26 die Martii, Mag. Edm. Argentein 
alias Syreff, Archidiacon. Stowe in Eccl. Cathe- 
dral’ Lincoli.” So it is evident that at that time, 
as now, in important legal documents, priests, as 
well as ordinary folk, were identified, or their 
bodies identified, in a proper legal manner. But 
there is no mention of an alias in respect of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham in any of those post mortem 
inquisitions which set out his name in full. 

John Rotherham, of Luton, was most certainly 
never called either Scott or “ Seotte,” notwith- 
standing that Mr. Scorr states directly the con- 


trary (see his third *sugce stion ”) ; and, he ing 
brother to the archbishop himself, I do no ( 
how he could be, as Mr. Scorr boldly asserts, 
br ther to one Richard Seott, of Ecclestield, the 


archbishop’s cousin. Perhaps Mr. Scotr will 
kindly clear up this point. 


L 


istly, I must raise objection to Mr. Scort’s 
id “suggestion.” No very veighty argument, 


Rotherham, in his e lesiasti 
cap ity, chanced to become posse ssed of pro- 
perties, destined to charitable uses, in localities in 
which the Scotts of Kent happene to have Iso 
held proper Beside Mr. TT Speak of 
A.D. L450) nd the archbishop onl juired his 
t, for said purposes of cl by special | 


irom the lV., fully 


crown in anno 7 Edw. 


eighteen years late 


[ am sorry to have to write at such length upon 
tl} ibject. Sly remarks concern, however, an 
important error in printed books, which unfortu 
nately, like many others, has been long persisted 
in by the writers or compilers of them, perhaps 
unconsciously by the generality; but there must 


1 
have been many who might, and ought to, have 


inquired into the truth of the statement before 
ventilating it. The time has, however, I think, 
at last arrived when it should be mutually agreed 


by ven loi ts to have the error «¢ xpunae d for the 
future. JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Stubbs, in his Succession tn England, 
gives this prelate’s name as “Thomas Scott or 
Rotheram”; and, as he from the 
of March 27, 1468 and Custumak R Heise 
the consecration, a search in the archives might 
confirm this. Dugdale, in his sccount of the 
foundation of Rotheram College, Says, “ Thomas 
Scott alias Rotheram, having founded a chantry 
(at this pl vce of his nativity) whilst he was Bishop 
of Lincoln” (Dug., Mon., vol. viii. p. 1441). 
Tanner says the same (Notitia Mon., p. 697). 
And Collier, “ The next thing which comes up to 
notice is the death of Thomas Rotheram, Arch- 
bishop of York. The name of his family was 
Scott; but, being born at Rotheram, in York- 
shire, he took that name, according to the cus- 


quote 
lor 


tom of those times” (Collier's Eccl. Hist., vol. iii. 
p. 446). 

The plague was raging (if one may believe the 
accounts of Rapin and Stow) in 1500, Under this 
date Rapin has, “The plague having for some 
time raged in England, the king, after frequent 
change of places, resolved to go and make some 
stay at Calais with his family, till the danger was 
over”: and, in a footnote, “There died of it 
thirty thousand in London” (Rapin’s Hist. of 
Eng., vol. i. p. 684 ; Stow’s Ann., p. 451). 

M. V. 

pe (5" vii. 448.)—Margery 
de Ros was not the grandmother of Alianora de 
Welles, but either her mother or stepmother. In 
Margery’s inquisition (4 H. VI. 30 she 
scribed as widow of John de Welles, and holding 
her | inds of Leo, son of Eudo, son of the said J hn. 
Her husband, therefore, was not the John who died 
in 1358, but his so-called son, who died in 1421. 
Now that this John junior was not the son, but 
the of John senior, I think the dates 
afford plain proof. John senior was born in 1309, 
“dl eleven on the death of his father Robert 
ving his son and 


is 


grandson, 


being H 
in 1320, and died in 1359, lea 


heir John, aged ten years. He was married to 
his wife Maud before 1345. He cannot have 


been the husband of Alianora Mowbray, who was 
born in 1364; yet since Alianora and Margery 
both survived their husbands, there must be some- 
where another John de Welles, who was the 
husband of Alianora, the son of John senior, and 
the father of John junior. This middle John will 
he he who was born in 1348, and John junior was 
probably born about 1390, H. W. calls Alianora, 
Margaret Mowbray ; but she is constantly termed 
Alianora in the payments of her pension, entered 
for many years upon the Issue Rolls, Alianora 
Poynings, therefore (granting her existence), will 
be the daughter of Margery de Ros, the grand- 
daughter of Alianora Mowbray, and the great- 
cranddaughter of Maud, whose family I do not 
know. But if Margery de Ros were sister, and 
not daughter, of Thomas Lord Ros and Beatrice 
Stafford, she must have been at least a year older 
than her mother-in-law, and in all probability about 
thirty years older than her husband! If she were 
their daughter, she must have been her husband’s 
senior. It seems to me that the relationship of 
sister is impossible, daughter doubtful, grand- 
daughter probable. I have never met with any 
evidence of the marriage of Alianora de Welles 
and Hugh de Poynings. Dugdale states, quoting 
the inquisition of Thomas Poynings, that Con- 
stance, wife of John Paulet, aged twenty, and 
Alice, wife of John Kingston, aged nineteen, were 
returned heirs of their grandfather in 1429. They 
were, therefore, born respectively in 1409 and 1410, 
Considering that 1404 is the earliest date that can 
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well be assigned for the birth of a grandd: aughter 
of Alianora Mowbray, it looks to me probab le that 
Alianora de Welles was not the mother of daughters 
only four and five years younger than herself. 
A similar disregard of dates has led to the fixing 


of a wholly undeserved stigma on the character of 


a highly respectable lady—Alesia, Countess of 
Kent—whom one writer after another accuses 
of being the mother of an illegitimate child of 


Cardinal Beaufort, not one of them noticing that 

the lady must have been at least a quarter of a 

century older than the Cardinal. 
HeERMENTRI 


Bar (5 §, vii. 
sucter of 


466 The conservative 
‘emple Bar is well put in Mr. Sana’s 


communication, The Bar has survived, by nearly 
« century, many attacks of reformers who worked 
hard for its extinction. Alderman Pickett, in 
L787 ind others since, in Court of Common 
Council and before the Livery in Common Hall 
assembled, were unflagging in their onslauchts. 
A paper war, for and against the Bar, ensued. 
Among the best of the pasquinades it gave rise to, 
one, by a Mr. John W iHiams, i is still cited by City 
historians. It was entitled The Metropolitan 


cu, written 


on the Report of 


remoring 


mpl 


Bar in 1788 : 
“Tf that Gate is pulled down, "twixt the Court and the 
City, 
You'll blend in one mass, prudent, worthless, and 


witty 
If you league Cit and lordling, as brother and brother, 
You 7 bre ak order's chain, and they ‘li war with each 
Like the e Gre at Wall of China, it keeps out the Tartar 
From making irruptions where industry barters 
Like Samson's Wild Foxes they ‘ll fire your houses, 
And madden your spinsters, and ccusen your spouses ; 
They ‘ll destroy in one sweep, both the Mart and the 
Forum, 
Which your fathers held dear, 
before them.” 
It is rather a 
of Cour 


and their fathers 


that this foreboded admixture 


t and City, of lordling and commercial clerk, 
has re: slly alre; udy taken place, a little in advance 
of the now fast impending removal of Temple Bar. 
~ is certain that, within the last few years, the 

‘ity has come to be resorted to by brothers-in-law 
of royal princesses, and hy members of all ranks 
of the peerage ; not only, as in former days, to 
eat a turtle dinner or draw a dividend, but also 
for actual participation in the “trivial task, the 


common round ” of City ae or, in other words, in 
the discharge of salaried dut yas brokers, dealer 
in shares and money, stude nts of the tea or colonial 
trade, directors of assurance societies, and the like. 
There may not be much danger of their acting 
like “ Samson’s foxes” in our poet’s prophecy ; 
but the final cataclysm about destruction of the | 
Mart and the Forum (qy. the Stock Exchanex 
and Royal E xchange ? is ominous of evil. It 
reminds one of the dictum of a greater poet :— 


“ Trade it may help, society extend, 
But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend ; 
It raises armies in a nation’s aid, 
But bribes a senate, and a land ’s betrayed.” 


Frepk. Henprixs, 

“Ratcen” : “Wisk” (5 S. vii. 366.)—These 
words are well known in the south of Scotland. 
The latter is in Jamieson, but spelt weise, wyse, 
Sir W. Scott makes Mr. Campbell, when trysting 
Osbaldiston and the Bailie to meet him at the 
Clachan of Aberfoil, say: “I’Il hae somebody 
waiting to weise ve the gate to the place where I 
may be for the time” (Rob Roy, chap. xxiii.). In 
the same novel (chap. xxxiii.) a soldier Says, 


” 


a brace of balls throuch his harn- pan. 
Ratch is not in Jamies yn. It is possibly ¢ ikin to 
tch (derived by Bosworth from Swed. rake, to 


| 

rove or run about 

| 


and raik: 
* Ouer all the woddis wald wa raik ilk day.’ 
Douglas, Virgil, bk. vii. (224, 39, ed 
** And ryght as Robartes men 
Raken about 
At feyres and at full ales.” 
Piers Ploughman (455, 143, ed. Wright), 
A. C. Movyser. 


Ruddiman), 


Jedburgh. 


untry Words 
Oo le t in or out. 
l 


In Brockett’s Glossary of North C: 
he gives this definition : Mise, 


Sax. wisian, wissian, monstrare, monere, docere. 
Swed. visa, to show, to exhibit. ‘ Hise him in’: 
‘wise out the horse’: ‘ wise the door ope n” It 
] 


also means to insinuate, to work into ; 


as to wis 


into company or into favour; that is, to do 
eunnin rly. Wise. to let co: *w ise off = t rope, 
* orise olf your eun,’” Wise i! 1 the se ser $ is in 
very common use amongst the Northern pitmen. 


JuLIANA Boyp. 
Vise is, I believe, 


of it whicl to 


the instance 
the Anti- 


word ; 
memory is in 


a Seotch 
my 


1 occurs 


quary, where Edie Ochiltree shouts directions to 
Lovel coming down the cliff: “ Wetze yoursell a 
wee easel-ward—a wee mair yet to that ither 
stane.” And it figures thus in the glossary to my 

lition of the Wave rley Novels: ets 


wus le id, cuide, 
direct, put in the way.” 
C.F. W. M.A. 


of Northern Lincolnshire rat 
going about and carrying storie 


g, wush, point out, show the wary, 


ARREN, 


In the dialect 
does not mean “ 


and making mischief.” Its primary signification 
is to stretch, as, “I mun ha’ these here boots sent 
to th’ shoemaker to get ’em ratched; they nip 
sorely.” Its secondary meaning is, not to lie or to 
gossip, } mut to ex: iggerat us, “Tf he doesn’t lie, 
he ratches strange ly, an’ that ’s ivvery bit as bad. 
Maser Peacock. 
Bottesfcrd Manor. 
“ Rate’ =o tell great falsehoods. Line.” (see 


Halliwel!’, F. D. 
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Burninc Heretics (5™ §. vii. 368.)—Would 
acouncil come within the scope of the query by 
J.F. M.? If so, the following extract would in 
part answer the question. It refers to the Albi- 
genses 

“The first congregation of this sect in Europe is said 
to have been discovered at Orleans, in France, a.p. 1017, 
inthe time of King Robert. Its principal men were 
ten canons......all eminent for their learning and piety, 
but especially two of them—Lisoius and Stephen. 

The impious doctrines maintained by those canons being 
made known to Heribert, a priest, and Arifastus, a Nor- 
man nobleman, King Robert assembled a council at 
Orleans, and left no means untried to bring them to 
abetter mind. But nothing could induce them to give 
up the opinions they had embraced. They were, there- 
fore, burned alive.”--Mosheim’s Keel. cent. xi. 
part ii. ch. v. § 3. 

For the proceedings see Harduin, Cone., tom. vi. 
par. i, p. 821, &e. Ep. MarsHatu. 


MS. Letrers or Minton 1x A Convent at 
Vattomprosa (4 xi. 62.)—I hope some one 
will be able to tell us what has become of the 
treasures of the Conventual Library at Vallom- 
brosa, visited some years ago by Dr. Dixoy. He 
records the fact that “one of the fathers stated 
that they had several letters that Milton addressed 
to the convent after his return to England,. . 
written in the purest Latin.” This fact should not 
be lost sight of, and the letters may yet be re- 
covered and published. JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 

“To ticnt oF” orn “on” (5 §, vii. 366.)- 
This expression surely cannot be a provincialism, 
but a good old English term :— 

“And when he was departed thence, he (Jehu) lighted 
on Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, coming to meet him: 
and he saluted him, and said to him, Is thine heart right, 
as my heart is with thy heart? And Jehonadab answered, 
Itis. If it be, give me thine hand. And he gave him 
his hand; and he took him up to him into the chariot.” 
—2 Kings x. 15. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To light on” is in common use amongst the 
Northern pitmen ; it isthe North-country idiom for 
Mr. Rarcuirre’s “light of” of Derbyshire. 
Brockett says :— 

“ Lite, to alight ; to Zite down, as a bird; also, to fall 
upon, meet with. ‘He dit on it’—he met with, fell 
upon what he was in search of. 

‘Over Ottercaps hyll they cam in, 
And dowyn by Rodclyffe cragge ; 
Upon Grene Leyton they lyghted dowyn, 
Stryrande many a stagge.’ 
Battle of Otterburn.” 
JuLiana Boyp. 
Moor House, co. Durham. 


Swarmine or Fretp Mice §. vii. 349.)— 
This is the phenomenon of which we have in 
Homer the legend in Apollo Sminthius. 


was in Asia Minor the mice came down from the 
mountains and destroyed the corn crop near Per- 
gamos. They were said to take the seeds of corn 
out of the ground. These mice swarms have been 
observed in several parts of the world. 
Hype CLarke. 
Limitation 1x To tHe Bar (5'" vii. 
468.)—The rule in question does not now exist. 
The late Lord Alfred Harvey, a son of the Marquis 
of Bristol, was a barrister. C. 5. 


Fow.er Famiuies §. vii. 368.)—Visiting 
lately at an old friend’s, a clergyman living whet 
Salop and Herefordshire join, I saw two portraits, 
one of an elderly lady, the other of a much youngei 
one, most likely mother and daughter. I was told 
they were purchased at a sale some time since, at 
a death of some one of the Fowler family. They 
are beautiful paintings, especially the portrait of 
the elder lady, evidently the work of a master. 
By the dress I should say they were painted about 
the time of Queen Anne. Should any of the 
Fowler family see this, and wish for further par 
ticulars, I shall be most happy to furnish them 
with the came. FATHER FRANK. 

Birmingham. 


Lapy Hamitton (5" vii. 368.)—I have 
always understood that she was Dr. Greham’s 
Goddess of Health, and, in spite of what Crri. 
writes, am still inclined to that belief. In his 
clever book A phrodisiaes and Anti- Aphrodisiacs, 
London, 1869, John Davenport says :— 

“In 1793, Dr. James Graham, an humble imitator of 
the celebrated Cagliostro, commenced giving his sanitary 
lectures, which he illustrated by the dazzling presence 
of his Goddess of Health, a character which for a short 
time was sustained by Emma Harte, afterwards the cele- 
brated Lady Hamilton, wife of Sir William Hamilton, 
English Ambassador at the Court of Naples, and the 
ch-ve amie of the immortal Nelson.” 

Davenport gives a long account of the celestial 
bed. APIS. 


ALEXANDER Kyox (5 vii. 369.)—For bio- 
graphical particulars of Mr. Knox (who never was 
“ M.P. for Derry ”), I beg to refer your correspon- 
dent to the Ordnance Survey of the County of 
Londonderry, pp. 96, 97, Dublin, 1837. I may 
likewise refer him for information to an “Obituary 
Notice of Alexander Knox, Esq.,” by the late Rev. 
Charles Dickinson (afterwards Lord Bishop of 
Meath), in the Christian Evaminer, vol. xi. 
pp. 562-564, Dublin, 1831. ABHBA. 


Martow’s “Faustus” (5™ vii. 388.) —Mar- 
low, in the lines quoted, evidently refers to the 
subjects of the dramas he had given to the world 
before he wrote Doctor Faustus. The first two 
lines refer to Dido, Queen of Carthage; the 


While I} third and fourth may apply to either Edward IT. 
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or Lust’s Dominion; and the fifth to Tambur- 
laine the Great. Referring to the line, 

“To patient judgments we appeal our plaud,” 
my copy, a nce “for the Old English drama,’ 
ed. 1830, says 

“ And now to patient judgments we appeal, 

And speak for Faustus,” Kc. 
W. Puunuirs. 


“LANCASHIRE Memoriats” (5" §, vii. 389.) — 
A. M.S. will find the Le ancas hire Memorials in 
vol. v. of the Cheth im Society's publications (1845). 
The first part contains an “ ‘Tnquiry into the State 
of Parties in Lancashire preceding the Rebellion” 
and part ii. is entitled “Lancashire during the 
Rebellion of 1715, comprising a Detail of the 
Events of that Movement, as collected from the 
searce and original Documents.” 

Jostan Roser. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


A Fisnerman’s Sermon (5" vii. 385.)—My 
grandfather, when speaking of men who married 
early, used to say that they had as much use for 
a wife as a toad for a side pocket. 

T. W. Sraxpewick. 

“DYED IN AN Oven” (5 §. vii. 328.)—Ul 
Wauthek, the ninth of the Abassidwe khalifs, died 
A.D. 847, in consequence of the oven prescribed 
for him when suffering from dropsy having been 
overhes ited : 

“ Labouring under the effects of a dropsical complaint, 
brought on by intemperance, it was prescribed to Ul 
Wauthek by his physicians, towards the concluding 
period of life, that he should seat himself in a hot stove, 
or oven, as soon after the embers should have been 
withdrawn as it should be endurable. The experiment 
is said to have been attended with singular success ; but, 
finding such unlooked for and unexpected relief, the 
monarch was not to be satisfied without a further appli- 
cation of the remedy, with a more violent degree of heat. 
In this he was o beyed ; and perceiving, when too late, 
that it was beyond his endurance, he beckoned to be 
taken out of the stove, and expired on the same day, 
in the latter part of Zilhudge, of the year two hundred 
and thirty-two, August, A.p. 847, at the premature age 

of six and thirty.’ tetra. P cl of Muakummadan History, 
by Major David Price, vol. ii. p. 150. 


R. R. W. Exuis. 


Dawlish. 


Hesry Nort (5 S. vii. 389.) —Mr. Henry 
will find a portrait of this missionary in the Evan- 
gelical Magazine some thirty to forty years ago. 
Henry Nott was one of the earliest missionaries 
sent out to the South Seas. He was in early life 
a brass-worker in Birmingham, where, I believe, 
he was born, and was a member of Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, under whose patronage, and that of the 
London Missionary Society, he became a mission- 
ary. Este. 


Sternen Usticke vi. 47) was probably 
a member of the Cornish family. See Burke’s 


Landed Gentry, ed. 1863, where some generations 
of a Usticke family are given, the first few with 
no date, but it is probable before 1700. This line 
descends from “John Usticke, Esq., of Botallack. 
in St. Just, son of John Usticke, Esq., of the 
same place, m. Jane, dau. of Stephe n Pawley, 
_ ae and was succeeded by his son Stephen 
Usticke, Esq.” The latter married in 1724. 4 
Ustick family came to New York in the early 
part of the last century. Mr. Stephen Ustick, of 


Philadelphia, a descendant, to whom I am indebted 
for the following information, writes me that 4 
Thomas Ustick, born in St. Just, Cornwall, w 
the first who came here. He married Elizabeth 
Shackerly, probably in New York . died Oct. l, 
1738, aged thirty-four or more years, leaving 4 
widow and four children, Stephen, William, 
Deborah, and Henry. The Rev. Thomas Ustick, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
who died in 1803, aged fifty years, was a de- 
scendant ; so also were the two eminent Ey ise 
bishops, the Right Rev. Henry Ustick Ond: ole ynk, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal C lle ve ¢ f Surgeons, 
London, born in New York 1789, Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Right Rev. Benj. T. Onderdonk, 
his brother, Bishop of New York. They were the 
ereat-grandsons of the first Thomas Ustick, through 
his second son William, whose daughter married 
Dr. Onderdonk. The American family of Ustick 
is not numerous. Stephen is of frequent occurren 
as a Christian name in this line, which, with the 
other facts, would seem to indicate a relationship 
with those mentioned by Burke. 

Jous Ports, 

Camden, New Jersey. 


“Tran” as A Preposition (5 vii. 308, 
454.)—Although it is true that than ought not to 
be a preposition, yet there is much authority for 
using the word as if it were. Neither of your 
correspondents mentions the somewhat curious use 
found in Milton, when than followed by an objective 
case precedes that with which comparison is made: 

** Belial came last ; than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven.” 

P. L., i. 4M. 

“Which when Beelzebub perceive -d—than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat.’ 
P. Lz, ti. 

* Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal adored 

The deity.” P. L., ¥. 
Milton seems to have deliberately used than as 
& preposition with an objective case in these 
passages, and to have had in his mind the Latin 
ablative case, which in such construction could not 
be replaced be = and a nominative. He can 
scarcely be believed to have been accidentally un- 
grammatical. And here the a cannot be 
« soverned either by a verb or by a preposition 
understood.” Mr. Masson, whose whole essiy 00 
Milton’s English is most valu; ible, says, p. Ixxxix: 
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« Than is used prepositionally in such cases.” It 
seems to be a case in which the position of the 
words overrides strict grammar. oO. W. T. 


Mr. Srence at the latter of the above references 
has said well and briefly all that need be said on 
this subject. I myself a dozen years ago in 
Q.” viii. 166) pointed out Prior’s 
blunder. As to the passage from the Citizen of 
the World, quoted by J. W. W., I see nothing in 
it: Goldsmith was not bound to make an un- 
srammatical conductor speak grammatically. 
Shall we (horresco querens) recast and polish the 
native language of Sam Weller and his con- 
socialists ? 
Shinfield Grove. 


Lirerature §, vii. 387, 436.)—I 
am obliged to W. R. S. R. for his quotation of 
the verses from the Ipswich Journal, but, un- 
fortunately, he has fallen into the very error from 
which [ tried to guard by the wording of my query. 
The grotesque version in question I knew ; what 
I still hope for is the recovery of additional frag- 
ments of the original ballad from which it has been 
corrupted. It will not have escaped the notice of 
your correspondent that one stanza is almost 
identical with a verse of Clerk Saunders. 

Bb. Monrcomeri£é 


Srupss §, vii. 87, 289, 356.)—Since 
sending my queries respecting Philip Stubbs, I 
have ascertained from the parish registers of 
Burton-on-Trent that 1590 was the year of his 
wife Katherine’s death ; also from the same source 
that John was the name of the son born shortly 
before the latter event, both of which particulars 
were unknown to Wood. Richard Stubbs, of 
Chiselhurst, Clerk of the Cheque to Henrietta 
Maria, Consort of Charles I., must therefore have 
been son either of this John or of Philip by a 
second m trilage, if at least Wood he correct in his 
statement that Philip Stubbs, Vintner, of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, London, son of the above 
Richard, and living when he wrote, was a de- 
scendant of the author of the Anatomie of Abuses. 
Ishould be much obliged for any assistance in 
establishing the connexion here. Can any one tell 
me ifthe Mr. James Purcell Reardon, who wrote 
on Stubbs in vol. iv. of the Shakespeare Society 
Papers, 1849, and who there stated that he pur- 
posed furnishing on a future occasion some par- 
ticulars of his life “ which have hitherto escaped 
notice,” is still alive, or where he lived, so that I 
may, if possible, learn these particulars ? 

Mr. Warp, in his reply, for which I am obliged, 
refers to Bohn’s Lowndes to show that the 
Anatomie of Abuses was published under the 
pseudonym of Richard Jones, and the second part 
under that of Roger Ward. But, as I understand 


not pseudonyms of the author, whose own name 
appears, at all events, on the title-page of the 
1585 edition. 

In the list of his works given in Bohn’s Lowndes 
isan edition of A Christali Glasse for Christian 
Women, published in 1647, 4to., “ with portrait 
by Hollar.” Will some one who has access to this 
edition kindly say of whom this portrait is ? 

I may add that these queries are from a de- 
scendant of the subject of them. H. Stupss. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Harkvy (5 §, vii. 117, 215, 253, 298.) —Having 
started this correspondence (5 8. vi. 490), I was, 
like G. A. C., astonished that the learned Dr. 
Bikers should profess his belief in H. A. Levy. 
No Hebraist has shown I was wrong in saying 
that “ha” is article “the.” Curiously enough, the 
number of the Athenwum of April 14 contains 
two paragraphs, one relating to the poet Jehuda 
Hal¢évi, and the other referring to the Hebraist 
Joseph Halévy, who is now publishing the Prayer 
Book of the Falasha, or Black Jews of Abyssinia. 


S, vi. 348, 414; vil. 58, 
98, 178, 218, 313.)—I was much pleased w ith 
M. P.’s note on the use of fen. In this country 
it is very common. Where the Westmorland boys 
in England, in playing marbles, say “ bar slips,” 
“bar aw” (all), &e., our boys say “ fen dubs,” 
“fen everything,” &c., pronouncing it fain. But 
one sentence surprised me. M. P. says :—“ Words- 
worth, in The Excursion, has a compound which 
he must either have heard or have formed :— 
‘ By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall, 
And overhanging them with mountain sods, 
To weather-fend a little turf-built seat.’ ” 
Surely M. P. must have forgotten Ariel’s expres- 
sion in The Tempest, v. 1, 10 :— 
All prisoners, sir, 
In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell.” 


J. C. 


Fen (or Fexv? 


Zanesville, Ohio, U.S, 


or THE Marx (5*" 
S. vi. 386, 434; vii. 98, 155, 317, 355.)—I have 
had daily occasion for many years to use this 
abbreviatory mark, and have always looked on it 
as the S of scutum—dollar or crown—with the 
lines run through it to signify abbreviation: thus 
in acct for “account,” and the like ; but s being 
a single letter does not admit of being so curtailed, 
therefore the stroke is run through perpendicularly, 
and doubled ($) to mark multiplication. 

W. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Heratpic vii. 268, 335, 356.)—I am 
obliged to for his information. 
There may be evidence that the Black Prince 


it, these are the names of the printers or publishers, 


had a right from his mother to assume, or did 
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issume, the feather badge, without that necessarily 
disproving that he made ‘choice of the crest and 
motto as memorial of his victory at Cressy, and 
the popular notion that it was adopted for that 
reason may be erroneous; but in the only two 
works I have consulted, viz., Blair's ¢ hronological 
Tables and ¢ ‘hambers’s Bool. of Days, the popula r 


opinion is considered correct. The statement 
regarding the change in the English flag from 
—" to red is in Les Arts Somptuaires, where 
Ch. Louandre, the author, says when Charles VIL. 


sro his entry into Paris in 1437 :— 


“Cette entrée solennelle présente une innovation 
remarquable en ce l'enseigne du roi était blanche au lieu 
d’étre rouge, comme par le passé. 

C'est 1a, nous la 7 


nsons, la premicre apparition du 


drapeau blanc dans l'histoire, et voici ce oa motiva ce 
changement. Jusqu'aux premiéres années du XV 
siécle, le blanc avait été la couleur nationale des Anglais 
et Ia rouge la couleur nationale des Francais; mais 
quand les rois d’Angleterre eurent réclamé la souve- 
raineté du royaume de France ils adoptérent la couleur, 
et les rois de France, & leur tour, pour ¢tablir entre eux 


et leurs compétiteurs une distinction nettement tranché e, 


prirent la ur lis, qu’ils regardaient comme 
antique symbe le leur monar chie, et depuis s'est 
petuce sans << angement jusqu’h la révolution fra 


tise. 
Here the change is said to have been made 

the victory of Henry V. at Agincourt, and 
consequence of the victories of Edward IIT. 
E. 


after 
not in 


silver coin of Queen Elizabeth, dated 
lilies of France are pl iced 
rth quarters, and the lions of 
ee and third quarters. 
CARRIE. 


Bolton. 

Jocky Beir vii. 197, 338.)\—Gunnine, 
in his R of Cambridge (second edition, 
vol. ii. p. 105), tells an amusing anecdote of 
. 1 Ramsden and John Bell Jocky Bell), the 
former r the latter Senior 
Wrangler ir , having been excluded from say- 
ing grace in a "Hall of Trinity College,. Cam- 
bridge, on account of “their personal appearance 
ind uncouth dialect.” This was 184, when 


they were scholars of that lege. A very 
amusing dialogue in Latin verse, writ te n by Rams- 
den, in which they bemoan their hard fate, is 
Jonn Pu KFORD, M.A. 


ewbourne Rectory, W. oodbridge. 
“ Puinistine” §, vii, 208, 240, 257.)—As 
it is always _ to have as many opinions or 
detinitions of a word like this, the meaning of 
which may be pfs in various ways to suit 
he tastes of individual readers or writers, as can 
he gathered together, I would add the following 
definition from Collins’s Lil tbrary Dictionary, as it 
appears to me to express much of what Mr. 


(5" 8. VIL. Joxe 23, 
Matthew Arnold wished to convey in his article 


on “ Falkland ” in the first number of the 
teenth when speaking of 
Luther, Cromwell, and Bunyan. 

* Philistine (L. Phili. H. Plishthi, from pédlash, 
to wander about), a native or inhabitant of ancient 
Philistia or the southern part of Palestine, which wag 
allotted to the tribes of Simeon and Dan. The Philis. 
tines, though often defeated, were never subdued, and 
stood in marked contrast and antagonism to the Israelites, 
Hence, figuratively, an unlearned, sciolistic, vulgar. 
minded class of men, advocates of material progress, and 
worshippers of wealth and worldly success, in co ~~ 
to the man « ft c ilture, refined eentim ent, idealism, and 
Pp culture 

R. P. Has 


N ine- 


( ‘entury, Hampden, 


linus, 


trrTon Rowerrs, 


Scorcu Herepirary Orrices (5 vi. 149, 
nd 299 ; vii. 338.)—I am sorry that I cannot 
Eciectic the information he asks for, as I 
seh» leaned the bare facts from Camden. Is 


any othe r reader of “ N. 


X of any 
whence informati 


yn on this point mig 


Hir 


ource 
he de rived? 
NDELLE, 
Walsall. 


(5% §, vi, 
The Rev. W. R. W. 
Chi hest 


428, 522; vii. 5 
Steph ns, Mei 


quotes letters of the senesch 


57, 3 9.)— 
0rials of 


il of R lph 


Neville, Bishop of Chichester, ob. 1244, as follows: 
230, Some more seed is wanted at Totchall. I think 
you ought to know that the vicar of Mundhan ceeps 
two wives: he pretends to have a papal dispensatio mn, 
contrary to the statutes of a gen ral council. Pray send 
half z ‘oxhounds to Addingbourne : the foxes are 
doing great mischief in the park, an nd the season is getting 
on.” 
M. 
A Linen vron Pepys (5 §, vii. 42, 369.)—It 
is with some hesitation I venture to give my 


opinion on this subject, but may not the “H” 
stand for “ Hater”? It will be re m embered that 
Thomas Hater was Pepys’s especial clerk, and 
evidently a great friend and favourite. In the 
Diary his name is always spelt as above, but at 
the end of a document I have, dated 1675, at the 
Navy Office, he signs himself “ T. Hayter.” 
Cote. 
Teignmouth. 


Siens or Satisraction (5 §. vi. 364, 413, 
498 ; vii. 59, 358, 378.)—I was always told when 
a child that to leave one’s knife and fork across 
was an act of very bad manners. Gay mentions 
it as a sign of bad luce *k, see the fable of The 
Farmer’s Wi tfe and the Raven :— 

** Then to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and were laid across.” 
. J. Bernwarp Smita. 

Temple. 


All the signs of satisfaction mentioned by Mr. 
Tuomas RaTcuirre were commonly used at Looe 


in East Cornwall, and Tavistock in Devon, about 
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forty years ago, as I learn from natives of these | dictionaries, or 


towns. Inverting the tea-cup was held to be rather 
old-fashioned. Another sign at Looe was to plac e 
the tea-cup so that its handle should occupy the 
point in the circle most remote from the drinker. 
Wa. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Does Mr. Ratcuirrr know the story of a French 
centleman who drank tea with an old-fashioned 
English lady, who expected her guests to turn their 
cups topsy-turvy when they had had enough? 
She went on filling the innocent Frenchman’s cup 
as fast as he emptied it, and he went on drinking 
out of politeness, till at last, when the unhappy} 
lid Dr 


man had swallowed as much tea as ever di 
Johnson, he laid his hand on his heart oO says the 
story, though I should have expected it would be 


his stomach), 


and astonished his hostess by 
in heart-rendin Tad: 
parde nn z-moi, je vous prie de griice ! je n’en pui 
lus ! C. F. S. Warreys, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Mr. 


Youlgreave, in Derbyshire, a nurse 
the plate when feeding a child, and 


i 


turn the porrit cer wrong side up when empty. 


tones: 


RATCLIFFE speaks in the past tense. At 
not el 
Willi not clear 
will teach it 


0 


A Foux-Lore Socirty (5™ §, v. 124, 294, 457 ; 


vi. 12, 37, 90, 137, 198; vii. 77, 375 I also 


should be glad to hear if anything is being done 
in this matter. Probal ly if a few persons could 
cree to meet somewhere in London tl ciety 
could at once be formed, but wh is every one’ 


business is usu l 
—not if any one else will undertake the matter 
any 
ition of such a society. 

J. Hewsny. 


receive nications 


18, Devonshire Street, W.C. 


“Pixper” (5 §. vii. 176, 376.)—As 
pinders still seem to command so much attention, 
it may interest some of us to know how they were 
paid. Ours, being appointed at the Court Baron, 
was entitled to charge sixteenpence for every beast 
impounded—one shilling for himself, and “a penny 
a hoof” to the lord of the manor. Of course, the 
pinder got pretty well abused in addition. My 
father always tossed the copper over to my mother 
for the poor. Suddenly recollecting no copper 
came in now, I inquired the reason, and found 
some recent Act had laid the work on the police, 
and that the office being unnecessary, the pinder 
was no longer appointed. 


Lapis Lyncvrivs (5 vii. 329, 457.) 
should like to know more about this mysterious 
stone, but have not at hand the book to which 
Mr. Warne refers. Is it==Lyncurium of Latin 


wan 


| 


| Mus. 


yor'pua of Strabo (lib. iv.), 

which is mentioned as one of the articles of export 

from Gaul to Britain? Were these the so-called 

Druids’ beads, of variegated glass, probably worn 
T 


as amulets ? W. W. S. 


Historic Srres (5 §. vii. 68, 253, 
I notice in a recent catalogue Brooke’s 
Ralph) Visits to English Battlefields of the Fif- 
teenth Century, plans, royal Svo., published by 
Mr. J. Russell Smith in 1857. LLinoNDELLE. 
Frayxks, orn Day (5™ vii. 350, 438.) 
See Leslie and Tom Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua 
Ids for dates of sittings, &e. 


Rev. Ronerr Taytor vi. 429; vil. 54, 
212 The Gent. Mag., N.S8.. vol. xxii. pp. 550-1, 
and the Annual Reg., vol. Ixxxvi. p. 27 
notices of this individual, 
Mr. Godfrey Higgins. 

in Oakham Gaol, seems 
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1 
Lib. c 


live 


Smith’s able reply, &e.; also, Taylor's Devil's 
Pulpit, his discourses in the Rotunda, &c., with 
a memoir by R. Carlile, stating Taylor's birth at 
E nton, 3 u.. on Augu 18, 1784, and the 
narrative of Taylor's trial for blasphemy West- 
minster on Feb. 7, 1828. Taylor seems to have 
been insane as to reli but to have died as a 


convert to the Christian religion. Cir. C 


936 ; ii. 378; v. 
allowed 3 
ltimate reference Mr. Tew offered us 
rpretation of feature as felure, from the 

often used in the sen ’ offspring 
this view is, I am cons 


prin 


pring. 


ined, after 


ich consideration, to reject it. That Death is 
called in book ii. (Il. 781 and 804) “ lious off- 
pring,” and “Grim Death, my son and foe,” where 


ing Death, i 


no reason 


one of his parents is addr 
for supposing that Milton, in a long passage where 
neither parent is once named, would chara terize 
Death as “the grim offspring,” or “the grim 
feture” in that No: I think it far more 
probable that feature means “ shape” or figure,” 
just as Sir Walter Scott familiarly applied it to 
Murdockson, in The Heart of Midlothian, 
in the passage quoted at the last reference by Mr. 
J. H. 1. Oaktey : “ The grim feature smiled, and 
even laughed.” That is, in my opinion, de: isive. 
JABEZ. 


sense, 


Athenzeum Club. 

Errors ny HomonymMy (5th 
S. iv. 483; v. 155, 211; vi. 111, 199, 219, 237, 
158 : vii. 229.)—I have met in the Historiettes of 
Tallemant des Réaux with a passage which seems 
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to give confirmation (if confirmation it need) to 
the derivation of -heur, in bonheur and malheur, 
from augurium. He says of the poet Malherbe, 
who was very strict in rhyming: “Il ne vouloit 
point qu’on rimat sur bonheur ni sur malheur, 
parceque les Parisiens n’en prononcent que lu, 
comme s'il y avoit bonhur et malhur.” Does not 
this pronunciation of the Parisians bring the ter- 
mination -heur one step nearer to augurium ? 
And it is to be observed that they did not always 
pronounce -eur as ur, for Malherbe forbade the 
rhyming bonheur with honneur. J. C. M. 


“EvertTir pomem” ror “Everrirt pomuM,” 
St. Luke xv. 8, Vuue. (5 §, vi. 207, 278, 336, 
395, 519)—May I be permitted to add a supple- 
mentary note to the interesting remarks of Mr. 
Marsua.t and others on this passage? The play 
on everlit and everrit, taken from this variety of 
reading, seems to have been a very popular one 
with our seventeenth century divines. To Fuller 
and Jeremy Taylor (whom Mr. Marsnatv has 
adduced) we may add Archbishop Sancroft’s 
“ Everrit domum vidua evangelica, non evertit.” 
Perhaps the note of another archbishop, Trench, 
will not be unwelcome to your readers on this 
passage :— 

“ The erroneous reading, evertit for everrit, prevailed in 
the copies of the Vulgate during the middle ages. It 
appears as early as Gregory the Great (Hom. 34 in 
Evang.), who says: ‘Domus evertitur, quum considera- 
tione reatiis sui humane conscientiw perturbatur.’ And 
Thauler’s interpretation a good deal turns on that very 
word; ‘ Deus hominem quierit, domumque ejus penitus 
evertit, quomodo nos solemus, aliquod requirentes, cuncta 
evertere, et loco suo movere, donec invenire contingat 
quod querimus.’ So Wiclif: ‘Turneth up so down the 
house.’””—On the Parables, p. 386 

But what I especially write a note upon this 
oceasion for is to point out—what I have never 
seen remarked anywhere, curiously enough—how 
frequently (when printing first came in, and for 
a century or so afterwards) the letters r and ¢ were 
confounded, and how often in our old dramatists 
the remembrance of this is an “ open sesame” to 
the elucidation of a passage. In fact, in many an 
old book, like Florio’s Montaigne for instance, it 
is not always very easy oneself to see whether a 
t or r be meant by the printer, so like those letters 
were. A commentator on our old dramatists, 
without this clue, is almost as unfortunate as one 
who is commenting on Plato without having read 
Homer. If you can spare room, perhaps you will 
allow me toadd a few examples. In the translation 
of Don Quivote by J. Phillips, 1687, p. 41, I have 
little doubt that “reating” isa misprint for tearing. 
Similarly “tetchy,” which occurs three times in 
Shakspeare, is, I fancy, only a misprint for retchy, 
if, indeed, not a confusion (a more probable idea) 
between the words earlier than Shakspeare’s time. 
Resty and testy have, I suspect, the same history. 
And in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (Tegg & 


). 


Co., 1848, which it is supposed here as very gene- 
rally follows the old copies), p. 429, “ diety,” and 
p. 434, “frustra,” the evidently right readings 
which I conjecture, dietry and frusta, are not mis- 
takes, but simply clerical errors. Similarly in 
Dyce’s Middleton several evidently right readings 
are recalled by Dyce, which ensue merely from the 
rectification of this confusion of the two letters; 
and, in several places where the four folios of 
Shakspeare differ, it is merely this confusion again, 
I could easily give instances, for I have collected 
many such, but think I have trespassed already 
quite enough on your valuable space, and your 
readers, once on the right track, can follow it out 
for themselves. Erato HI ts, 


Ostensis (5** §, vii. 248, 393.)—This is a mis- 
spelling. The word, no doubt, is Ostiensis, and 
the province indicated is that which is so named 
from Ostia, the well-known seaport at the mouth 
of the Tiber. Hereman, as your correspondent 
might have seen, for it is clearly so expressed, was 
bishop of the province of Ostia, Kalensi being his 
surname, most likely adopted from the place of 
his birth. Where it was situated I cannot find, 
Waldreck, where the chapel was consecrated, was 
in Cassel, and evidently in the jurisdiction of 
Theodoric, Archbishop of Treves. It would have 
been schismatical in Hereman to have discharged 
any episcopal function in another man’s diocese 
without that man’s permission, and therefore it is 
said that this consecration was performed by him 
* auctoritate dni. Theoderici Trevere, archiepi.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Sarawak (5 §. vii. 389.)—No official report 
of this country has been published hy our Govern- 
ment of late years. The Oriental Magazine of 
1875 contained an account taken chiefly from the 
Sarawak Gaxtte. This was reprinted by the 
present Raja. The progress of the country since 
the death of Sir James Brooke has, I believe, been 
entirely satisfactory to such as desire for it a 
healthy development from within rather than a 
mere external show of Western civilization. 

G. L. Jacon. 

12, Queensborough Terrace, W. 

[If Axoy. will send his address to Miss Jacos she will 
gladly forward a copy.] 


Seat or THE CHapTer or Jeppurcu ABBEY 
vii. 368, 477.)—Might not the missing 
word be “ Deipara”? G. 5. 


Miss Bowes (5" §. vii. 47, 238, 299, 418.)—If 
F. B. is collecting notes on the Bowes family (of 
Elford, co. Stafford) generally, he may like to refer 
to North’s Church Bells of Leicestershire, p. 191, 
where some information is given about Jane Bowes; 
a second lady of that name was the donor of a bell 
to the parish of Humberstone in 1673. 

Marryy. 
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Barry E. O'Meara 

reference to his writings there is a note in Alli- | 
bone of some interest. 
«another journal kept by O'Meara at St. Helena, and 
left by him to his friend Mr. Mailliard, now of Borden- 
town, New Jersey, late private secretary to Joseph 
Buonaparte. This MS. contains much valuable matter 
still unknown to the world, and calculated to deeply 
interest all students of political history.” 
Seven years have elapsed since this was written. 
Has the MS. diary been published ? O’ Meara’s 
effects were sold on the 18th and 19th of July, 
1936. Amongst these it is not improbable that 
there was a portrait. Epwarp So.iy. 


I possess a book by this person which does not 
seem to be included in the list furnished by Mr. 
Cooke. Its title is :— 

“An Exposition of some of the Transactions that 
have taken place at St. Helena since the Appointment of 
Sir Hudson Lowe as Governor of that Island, in answer 
toun Anonymous Pamphlet entitled ‘Facts illustrative 
of the Treatment of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ Kc. Corro- 
borated by various Official Documents, Correspondence, 
ke. By Barry E. O'Meara, late Surgeon to Napoleon 
London, printed for Jas. Ridgway, Piccadilly, mpccex1x.’ 
8vo. pp. 215. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


(5 §. vii. 409.)—In | the bed of the river separating the stream above. 


A promontory divides these from the Dame 


Cornxetivs Joxsoy VAN Cevuten (5 §, vil. 94 
133.)—The name and signature, as given in the 
notice of the picture in the Musce of Amsterdam, 
is “J. Janson, f. 1765.” J. R. 

Porctar Names or Fosstus (5 vi. 426 ; 
vii, 15, 56, 116, 252, 378.)—St. Cuthbert’s 
heads” are not “vertebrae,” but joints in the stems 
of Encrinites. They are no longer “ very common 
in the sands of Holy Island,” but may be found 
imbedded in their limestone matrix in the rocks. 
The same formations are often seen in section on 


chimney-pieces made of 
The Encrinites were ani- 
stems le ring five 


the polished faces of 
“encrinitic limestone.” 
mals with long moniliform 
Briarean arms. The “beads” are said to have 
been actually strung and used for rosaries. They 
would he very convenient for the purpose, and it 
seems likely enough that they would be so used in 
the Middle Ages, and that hence came the notion 
of St. Cuthbert’s making them as helps to the 


devotions of his people. J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
Tur Great Warerratts or tHe Worip 


(5t S, vii. 88.)—In the district of North Canara, 
on the west coast of India, about thirty miles in- 
land, is the Fall of Yarsassa, certainly one of the 
finest in the world ; it is best seen when the river 
is only partly filled, when viewed from below. The 
Rajah Fall, a sheer fall of 800 feet, occupies the 
left-hand corner ; this is joined, half way down, 


by the Roarer Fall, a cataract, a rise in the rock in 


| 


|“ next Sandwich.” 


It refers to Blanche and Rocket Falls, which, from the slaty 


form of the face of the precipice, are distributed, 
like a thin veil, over the surface. The overflow- 
ings of the Rocket Fall, bursting in the velocity of 
their descent into thin mist, give this the name by 
which it is designated. Should the spectator be 
below, facing the fall, that is, looking eastwards, 
when the sun passes the meridian, the bow will 
form between him and the fall, gradually rising 
and framing, as it were, more and more of the 
picture. There is another fall which I have not 
seen in the same district, said to be still finer ; it 
is commonly known as the Lushington Fall. 


J. R. 


“Mixnis” (5 §. vii. 328, 374, 418.)—Mr. 
Sxeart is right in connecting this word with the 
W. mynydd, but he has not explained the full sig- 
nificance of the word. It is a peculiarity of the 
Cornish language that in the final letter of a word 
the auslaut of the Germ. philologists), where we 
find in W. -dd, which represents an older -d, the 
Cornish has -s. Thus Cornish gwyls is equal to 
W. quwyllt, mols to mollt, tus to tud, &e. Now 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in speaking of the Welsh 
and Cornish languages, tells us that the language 
of the southern Britons resembled the latter more 
than the former, and “ there are plausible reasons,” 


says the late Mr. Garnett (Essays, p. 152), “for 


believing that idea to be well founded.” The 
word minnis has an historical meaning. It shows, 
s other words also show, that the Loegrians, who 


inhabited the southern and midland parts of Eng- 
land, though allied to the Welsh, were a distinct 
nd this is in accordant with the Welsh 
expressed in the historical triad 
J. D. 


raditions, as 


Belsize Square. 


Forty years ago I used to shoot snipe in 
“Worth” or “Word Minnis.” It is in Kent, 
The parish of Worth was then 
ecclesiastically connected with Eastry. The 
minnis is a large tract perfectly flat, about four 
miles from the sea, the entire distance being a dead 
level to the sandhills raised by the wind im- 
mediately on the sea edge. There at least there 
could be no possible connexion with “ mynydd, 


mountain.” Herpert 


Acrnors or Qvorations Wantep (5 8. vii. 
450, 479.)— 
“Oh! what avails to understand!” 
This line should be— 


“What profits now to understand 
It is included in a reprint of some minor pieces of the 
Laureate, which was carefully suppressed, but of which 
I possess a copy, deprived of the title-page and prefatory 
matter. J. K. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Notices of the Historic Persons buried in the Chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower of London. With 
an Account of the Discovery of the supposed Remains 
of Queen Anne Boleyn. By Doyne C. Bell, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Tuts handsome and interesting volume by the Secretary 

to Her Majesty’s Privy Purse contains a history of the 

ancient chapel in the Tower, an account of the restora- 

tions, and of discoveries attendant thereupon, with a 

record of the monuments, extracts from the burial 

register, and a narrative not only of the burials within 
the edifice, but of nearly three dozen historical person- 
ages connected with the locality, from Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, Earl of Kildare, od. 1534, to Simon Fraser of 
Lovat, ob. 1747. Mr. Doyne Bell and his fellow-expk 
were unable to find any remains of Katherine Howard, 
but those of a young woman and of a man were found 
where Anne Boleyn and her brother George Rochford 
were supposed to be buried. The bones of the female 
had been disturbed, and were rather heaped together 
since the body was buried in an old elm chest. The 
vertebrx were small, especially the atlas, next the skull, 
bearing witness to the quee The 
skeleton appeared as if it had lain three centuries in the 
earth, and the bones, disturbed as they may have been 

a hundred years ago, seem to have been rearranged with 

some care and respect. These bones and those of other 

historical personages now lie under a common covering 
of concrete. Mr ently illus- 


ns iyttel neckKe, 


Doyne Bell's book is exe 
trated, and it is written in a spirit that should make the 
Society of Antiquaries proud of their new Fellow. 

the late Walter Bagehot 


Som 
cor 
(King & Co.) 

Tuesk reprints from the Economist, of which Mr. Bage 

hot was so long the able and cleur-seeing editor, are here 

gathered into a volume, and should be welcomed by a 

public who have interest in the money question gene- 

rally ; and that is a very large public indeed. 

River Terra s; Letters on Geolovi 

By Col. George Greenwood 

late Col. Greenwood’s nome is q sufficient 
warrant for the excellence of this book, edited by his 
nephew. The editor expresses surprise that Prof. 
lelivered at the R yal In- 


uected 


quite 


Tyndall, at a lecture recently de 
stitution, should assign the formation of river terraces 
to the Glacial Period, whereas “new and old terraces 
may be seen now in every stage of development and 
decay.” Mr. Greenwood, in reference to his uncle's theory 
that a lake can have only one natural outlet, notices Mr 
Stanley's account of Lake Tanganika as having xo outlet, 
yet possessing “ affluents and effluents.” 

Fulstag’s Letters, by Lamb's friend, Jem White, should 
be secured by all who have Lamb's works, and by all who 
have not. Mr. Robson (Cranbourn Street) has had a 
happy thought in reprinting these exquisite sallies of wit 
and quaint humour. The letters were first printed when 
young Ireland tried to persuade the public that his 
Vortigern was written by Shakspeare! They reappear 
at a time when a few people “up in a balloon” are 
inclined, or think they are inclined, to believe that 
Shakspeare’s plays were from the pen of Lord Bacon ! 
If so, White’s Falstaji's Letters may be by Sir John. 
The one is quite as probable as the other. 

In Mr. Charles Pooley’s Historical and Deses iptiv 
Account of the Old Sto Crosses of Sov Messrs. 
Longmans have published one of the most attractive and 


erset, 


rers | 


| Charlotte printed here for the first time. 


picturesque books of the season. It is profusely illus. 
trated, has an admirable map, and is in every respect 
honourable to the zealous and industrious author. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have recently issued a Selection 


Srom the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick, ay ranged, with 


Notes, by F. Turner Palgrave. It is a book a lapted for 
being read by the young; and the adaptation—by no 
means an easy thing to accomplish, for Catullus, 
Martial, Propertius, and others find, or seem to find, 
echoes in a good deal of what Herrick wrote—is most 
successfully effected. Ina word, this version of a portion 
of Herrick is charming. 


A turn edition of Lord Albemarle’s Fifty Years of 
My Life has just been published by Messrs. Macmillan 
Very much new matter of great interest has been added 
to the book throughout. We may especially mention 
that there are several new letters from the Princess 
The family 
history of the Keppels, which occupied half the first 
volume in the earlier editions, has now been very 
properly omitted, as not being of such interest to the 
general public as Lord Albemarle’s recollections. 

Lonpon. In Maitland’s History of London 
there is a record of a deed of gift from Edward II. 
to Margaret, wife of Pierre de Gaveston, of Queen- 
hithe, of a rent charge to his (the king’s) tollage 
of wheat at Queenhithe. A portion of the tomb of this 
lady has been discovered in the foundation wall of the 
old church at Queenhithe, near the site of the proposed 
new rectory. The inscription is in old Norman French, 
and the good lady in it asks the prayers of all Christians, 
The brass letters are very curious.—City Press. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 
Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith 


Our CORRESPONDENTS > 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrase sof which an planation i ay be 
equ cannot undertake to puzel out what a Cor- 


think worth the trouble of writing 


trust, excuse our sug: 


not 


da 


/ 


DousLe X.—The question as to the gender of carross, 


before Louis X!V., has often been discussed. It is fre- 
quently said that he altered it, whereas he only fixed 
what was before uncertain. The following is from 
George Sand’s Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Dor (vol. i. 
¢. viil.): “On vint annoncer que la carroche de M.le 
Marquis était préte. Chacun sait qu’'avant Louis XIV, 
lequel en personne en ordonna autrement, carrosse était 
souvent des deux genres, et le plus souvent féminin, 
daprés litalien carrozza.” 

V. Ginns.— Declined with thanks. 

W. G. B. —Letter forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
iditor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
susiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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